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ABSTRACT 

The student* s manual to manual communication* finger 
spelling and sign language* (For instructors mamjal* see EC 042 221) 
is said to be coordinated with material in the instructors manual 
and is designed mainly for use as a workbook for out-of-class review 
and practice on material previously covered in class. The practice 
material is designed to reinforce words already learned, ther - 
homework assignments in the manual are described to inv* . *e student 
composition of sentences using words already taught and using words 
which will be taught* and outside assignments which retire the 
student to become familiar with activities of deaf people in the 
local community. Additional he.^oful information in the man».al is said . / 
to be a history of the language of signs* an explanation c 
idiosynqratic variations in the language of signs and finger spelling* 
and seme of the subcultural aspects of what, is commonly called the 
deaf world. The lessons beg.n wtih an introduction to the laii^ruage of 
signs and continues through an intermediate section on the ia.osiatic 
lanquage of siqns. Generally* each tesson contains word descriptions X. 
of pertinent signs* practice sentences* note pages* and homework 
assignments. (CB) 
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FOREWORD 



As an instructor of Manual Communication courses in a variety of settings, 
from Y .M. C. A. -sponsored Adult Education classes through in-service training 
programs for school personnel, to accredited college courses, in which I have 
extensively utilized Mrs. Babbini's original Course of Study Outline, it is 
with great pleasure and anticipation that I greet the advent of both the present 
Course of Study Outline for Students in Manual Communication and the revised 
edition of the original Course of Study Outline for Instructors. Indeed, it is 
difficult if not impossible to discuss one without making frequent reference to 
the other, for the present manual was adapted from and coordinated with the 
companion manual for instructors, and includes duplication of much of the 
material contained in the instructor’s manual. 

The bibliography of works in Manual Communication has rapidly expanded in 
recent years, and each new publication is helpful in itu approach to the 
learning of Manual Communication by those who do not have this skill . The 
Babb ini manuals are unique, however, in two respects. First, the instructor's 
manual is the first such publication designed specifically with the instructor 
in mind; and second, the present manual is the first such manual for students 
which is coordinated with a separate manual for instructors. As such, the 
present manual is invaluable in that it effectively removes a heavy burden from 
the shoulders of the instructor — that of preparing and/or duplicating materials 
for student use which are coordinated with those he uses for instruction. 

Mrs. Babbini is a nationally recogir 1 expert and author in the field of 
Manual Communication and in interpreting/ translating for deaf people. The 
difficult art of transmitting both teaching and learning skills and techniques 
for the development of Manual Communication ability for both the instructor and 
the stud*. nr has been combined within the package of the companion manuals, an 
effective j op roach which has not hitherto been attempted. She has incorporated 
in the two manuals some of the most up-to-date information, suggestions, 
explanations, and technioues for teaching and effective learning that this writer, 
a professional teacher, has encountered within the realm of instructional 
strategies for the development of expressive and receptive communication skills. 
Not only has she learned from experiences of her own and those of others, but 
she has compiled the results of this learning into a comprehensive course of 
study outline which is designed to take both the novice and experienced 
instructor and the beginning student through an immensely rewarding and exciting 
learning experience for both. 
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The. present manual is an excellent guide to the student in Manual 
Communication in that it -' r fers a comprehensive, balanced, sequential, and 
well-organized approach to learning to communicate with deaf people, and provides 
much extra information on how to practice, what to watch for, what kind of 
people it is that the student will be communicating with when he acquires the 
skills he seeks, some general ground-rules of behavior (and the reasons why 
these are important), as well as the lesson materials themselves, all of which 
are designed to get the student to actively participate in his own learning, 
and all of which are coordinated with the techniques, materials, and information 
his instructor has available to him in his own manual for instructors. 

As an instructor who has utilized Mrs. Babbini’s original Course of Study 
Outline for the past five years, and, in addition, has collaborated with Mrs. 
Babbini in testing and validating many of the strategies and techniques upon 
which both the new manuals were developed, and in reviewing the working drafts, 

I am confident that there will be immense benefits to be reaped by future 
students fortunate enough to be enrolled in courses in which these books are 
utilized, and am looking forward to using them in my own teaching. 
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Kenneth E. Brasel 



May, 1971 
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The present course of study outline was p epared lor use by student.* 1 in 
classes taught by instructors using the bock, Manual Communication, A Course 
of Study Outline fo r Instructors , by Babbini (1971). The matciifcT herein is 
coordinated with that in the instructor's manual and is designed for use 
primarily as a workbook for out-of-class review and practice on material which 
has already been covered in class. It is not intended to be a book from which 
a student can learn new signs he has not yet been taught or seen demonstrated, 
and students are cautioned not to attempt to use it for this purpose. 

The word-descriptions of signs contained in this workbook are intended to 
assist the student in recalling specific signs they have already been taught 
in class, or have seen their instructor demonstrate, in the event sucn signs are 
forgotten or cannot be recalled with precision. The practice material is designed 
to reinforce what the student has learned in class by affording practice in 
using letters, numbers, and signs in words or sentences as they would normally 
be used in conversing with deaf people in the language of signs and f ingerspelling. 

Also included in the present manual are homework assignments wlii.h involve: 

(1) student composition of sentences using words for which signs have been 
taught, which students should practice ind bring to class for recital purposes; 

(2) student composition of sentences using words which will be taught in the 
next lesson, and including words for which signs have already been taught, for 
the purpose of encouraging active participation by students in the classroom 
learning processes as well as practice; and (3) outside assignments which, if 
the instructor assigns them, require the tudent to mske himself familiar with 
the activities of the deaf people in the local communities, become acquainted 
with at least one deaf adult in said communities, and, through his study o. the 
activities and people in the local deaf communities, plan some kind of c 
service project which would in some way be of benefit to the deaf people in 

the community whether by providing a service not currently provided, by improving 
an existing service, or by making it possible for deaf people to expand their 
social, educational, or cultural contacts with hearing people — including the 
students in Manual Communication classes, who, in any event, need the practice 
in Manual Communication such contacts with deaf people would provide. 

The student will find in the present manual other helpful information 
which will provide him with certain fundamental knowledge about the language 
of signs and fingerspelling, its history, its idiosyncratic variations, and 
some of the sub-cultural aspects of what is commonly called the "Deaf World." 

Also included is a lengthy bibliography of books, articles, and films on the 
language of signs and fingerspelling, some of which the student may wish to 
obtain for reference or practice purposes, or simply to incase his knowledge- 
ability about deaf people and their world. 
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A BR1HF HtS'lORY OF i »1K LAN' I \GK i't SHINS 



1'he antecedents of the modern language oi signs are buried in the mists 
oi : antiquity, but une thing is clear: From earliest recorded history, it is 
knovn that gestures (or signs) have been ’.ployed lor communication between 
groups of peopn of dissimilar languages and cultures throughout the ages up 
to and including the present. Gesture language, therefore, is one of the 
oldest if not the oldest — means of communication between human beings. 



it stands to reason that some form of rudimentary gesture language must 
surely have been used by people in antiquity in communicating with deaf people, 
but the idea that a gesture language could be developed to the point where it 
could be used as a formal method of communicating roes not seem to have occurred 
to anyone until the 16th century. Part of the re.;s.n for this appears to be 
the generally accepted theory that deaf people were unedue :bi.e. They were 
thought to be incapable of reasoning, of having ideas or opinions, and, in some 
cultures, they were considered to be possessed of the devil, or in the bad 
graces of the Gods. They were, therefore, figures of fun, scorned, reviled 
or even feared. It would have been a brave person indeed who would consider 
going against the prevailing public .r.ion and putting the theory to the test. 

In the 16th century, however, a brave person emerged in the person of 
Girolamo Cardano, an Italian physician, who raised his voice to dispute :h 
theory* that deaf people we^e uneducable. Cardano held that the hearing 1 
words was not necessary u the understanding of ideas, and devised a co • ’ for 
teaching deaf people which, unfortunately, was never put into use. However, 
his words fell on fertile ground, and, although slow to germinate, eventual V, 
began sprouting, and paving the way for dispelling the attitude that deaf 
people were incapable of learning. 

It was in Spain that the first successful attempts to euucate deaf 
individuals were made. A Spanish monk, Pedro Ponce de Leon, succeeded in 
educating the deaf children of several noble Spanish families so that they 
could be declared legally qualified to inherit the estates of their families. 
Spanish law at that time was such that a person, in order to inherit property, 
had to be literate — to be able to read and write -- and de Leon succeeded 
in providing his deaf pupils with these skills. The theory that deaf people 
were uneducable, therefore , was disproved. 

It is interesting to note, also, that de Leon apparently was able to 
teach his pupils to speak in addition, after he had taught them to read and 
write. Presumably he was also able to teach them to read lips in the process 
of teaching them to speak, but these skills apparently were interesting 
ancilliary benefits obtained by the deaf children after the good monk had 
accomplished the main task required of him by his noble employers that of 
teaching their deaf heirs to read and write so that they could inherit the 

family estates. 
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Some time later, Juan Martin Pablo Bonet developed the one-handed Manual 
Alphabet — which hap descended almost unchanged to that used today. Bonet 
also wrote a book on education of deaf people, in which both the manual alphabet 
and some signs were advocated as the method whereby the tutor could communicate 
with his pupils while providing them with an education. 

While individuals like de Leon and Bonet were pioneers in the sense that 
they proved that deaf persons could be educated, and that a formal gesture 
language could be employed for the purpose of communicating with deaf people 
in the process of educating them, their success was limited to a selected few 
individuals to whom they acted as tutors. Education of deaf people, therefore, 
was restricted to the very rich, or those of royal blood, for only they could 
afford private tutors for their deaf children. It was in France and Germany 
that public education of deaf children began. It was also in those two 
countries that the methods controversy was born — the argument over whether 
deal children should be taught with or without the employment of the language 
of signs — an argument which has persisted to this day. 

In France, Abbe Charles de I'Epee founded the first public school for 
deaf children. In addition lo being considered the father of public education 
for deaf children, Abbe do l ? Epee is also regarded as the father of the modern 
language of signs. Abee d* I'Epee was convinced that sign language was the 
"natural language" of deaf people, and held that their education should be 
based on the use of this "natural" language. However, the language of signs 
as used by deaf people of that day was rudimentary, and the Abbe recognized 
that the crude signs employed were too limited for use as tools in an A 

educational program. He, therefore, attempted to develop and refine the *'* 

existing language of signs into a full language which could be more effectively 
used in educating deaf people. The language of signs used today has been 
derived in a large part from that developed by Abbe de I'Epee, although it 
has undergone considerable refinement in the years since the good Abbe first 
put it into use. 

Samuel Heinicke was Germany’s counterpart of France's Abbe de I'Epee. 

Heinicke, however, shared onxy two of the Abbe's convictions — his belief 
that deaf people were educable and that they could be educated in public 
education programs. In contrast to de I'Epee, however, Heinicke believed 
that deaf people could be educated through speechreading alone. He, there- 
fore, was the forerunner of modern day advocates of the so-called Oral Method 
of instruction (called the German Method in Heinicke 's day and for some time 
afterward). Heinicke 's philosophy still forms the basic foundation for the 
belief in the Oral L.thod, although his methods of teaching have undergone 
many changes and refinements over the years. 

Education of deaf children in the United States can be considered to have 
begun with the arrival upon the scene of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. A minister, 

Gallaudet -*as approached by Dr. Mason Cogswell, whose daughter, Alice, was deaf. 

*Dr. Cogswell had heard that deaf children were successfully being educated in 
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Europe, and wished Gallaudet t:o journey to England to I earn the methods being 
employed there to teach deal children such as his little girl • From this 
request was born the career of a man who was to become one of the most famous 
educators of the deaf in the world, a man who was also responsible for the 
introduction of the language of signs into the United States. 

Gallaudet' s plan on departing for England was lo study the English 
methods of instructing deaf children, then to extend his trip into France 
whsrs he would study the French methods. He planned then to select the 
best of both methods, and combine them in a comprehensive plan for educating 
deaf children in America, beginning with little Alice Cogswell. 

Unfortunately, he outlined his plans to the English educators of the deaf, 
who reacted by refusing him permission to learn their methods unless he agreed 
to abandon hiis plan to study the French methods and combine only the best of 
the two. (It is ironic that this reaction is still common today in the late 
20th century, for there are still pockets of blind belief in one method of 
instruction over all others, and proponents of such methods are apt to be 
adamant in insisting that their method be used in its entirity, with no 
contamination from other methods permitted — and prospective students who 
wish to study the method, but will not promise to adhere strictly to that 
method to the exclusion of all others, often find it difficult to obtain 
permission to enroll.) 

After several months of frustrating negotiations with the English 
experts to obtain permission to study the English methods of teaching deaf 
children, there occurred an event which caused Gallaudet to give up his plans 
to study in England. Abbe Sicard of France, a noted educator of deaf people, 
arrived on a lecture tour with two of his most outstanding pupils, one of whom 
was a young man by the name of Laurent Clerc. Gallaudet attended one of the 
lectures given by Sicard, and was so impressed by the ability of the two deaf 
pupils, Clerc in particular, that he immediately abandoned his negotiations 
with the English and went to Paris to study with Sicard. 

At the conclusion of his studies, Gallaudet returned to America, bringing 
with him Laurent Clerc. Clerc subsequently became the first deaf teacher of 
the deaf in America, and he helped Gallaudet found the first school for the 
deaf in this country — the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb in Hartford, 
Connecticut — which subsequently became the American School for the Deaf. 

Since the French method of instruction involved the use of the language 
of signs, Gallaudet brought back with him a knowledge of this form of 
communication, a skill he taught to others as did Laurent Clerc. From this 
beginning, the language of signs spread rapidly to all corners of the country, 
and soon was known by nearly every deaf person from one end of the country 
to the other. 
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In time, other methods of instructing deaf children came into the country 
those which did not employ the language of signs, and, in fact, forbade its 
use — but the language of signs was firmly established among deaf people 
uhemselves by then, and has remained the national language of deaf people in 
America. Despite over a hundred years of repeated efforts to eradicate it or 
to stop its steady spread to each new generation of deaf people — even to 
those who are supposedly isolated from such "contamination" by rigid rules 
designed to prevent its being learned by deaf children — only*a few deaf 
adults today fail to acquire the ability to use sign language somewhere along 
the way, and make it part and parcel of their communicative lives. 

Gallaudet , in bringing the language of signs to our country, released the 
lid of a Pandora's box of troubles for later Oral Method advocates, a lid nobody 
has ever since been able to force shut again. But for deaf people, his release 
of the lid opened up a means of communication with the world around them, and 
they, themselves, have since developed it and refined it until it is today a 
classical, beautiful, and picturesque language of gesture in which the great 
majority of deaf people communicate their thoughts and feelings to each 
other — and to those hearing people who have taken the trouble to learn the 
language of signs. 

The language of signs is idiomatic, it incorporates pantomime, it is 
individualistic — and sometimes highly confusing to a beginner. But is is 
always interesting, and a student in the language of signs will find it greatly 
rewarding as he progresses to better and better communication with his deaf 
pupils, co-workers, clients, relatives, and friends. Such a student may, if 
he persists in learning the language of signs with all its subtleties, nuances, 
and idiosyncracies , eventually become so fluent that he can help his deaf 
compatriots in one of the most vital ways a hearing person can help deaf 
people — by interpreting for deaf people, and opening the door for deaf 
people to experience at first hand the audible events which go in the some- 
times baffling world of the hearing. 



Bibliography source: Quigley, S. P. Historical background, education of the 

deaf. In E ducation of the Deaf . A report to the President by the Advisory 
Committee on Education of the Deaf in the United States. U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1965. 
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MANUAL CO MM UN 1 CATION 

Fingerspelling and the Language of Signs 
A Course of Study Outline for Students 



Barbara L. Babb ini 



INTRODUCTION 

I. Why Learn Manual Communication? 

The student who enrolls in a beginning course in Manual Communication may 
have any one of a wide variety of reasons for deciding he wants to, or needs to 
learn how to communicate with deaf people by manual means. He may be an 
aspirant to an occupation which will bring him into contact with deaf people; 
he may have deaf relatives or co-workers; he may be the parent of a deaf child; 
he may be a professional worker whose job brings him into frequent contact with 
deaf people; he may have a friend or friends who are deaf; he may be a minister 
who discovers deaf people among his parishoners; he may have watched a television 
show, or a movie, or read a book about deaf people; or he may simply have 
wandered in off the street, so to speak, intrigued by the novelty of learning 
a new form of communication between human beings. A student may have only one 
reason, or a combination of any of the above reasons for wanting to learn Manual 
Communication, but whatever his reason, or reasons, the underlying motivation 
behind any student's enrolling in a class in Manual Communication is primarily 
a desire to learn how to talk with deaf people on his hands, to bridge the 
communication barrier between his own world of sound and the silent cr uuffled 
world of deaf people. A commendable desire for reasons in addition to the 
practical considerations which may have impelled the student to enroll in a 
Manual Communications class in the first place. 

Deaf people are very dependent upon people who cannot only hear but can 
also use manual methods of communicating. ’ithout these people, those who 
cannot hear, or hear imperfectly, regardless of their oral communication skills 
in speech or speechreading, would remain in a glass cage of isolation , seeing 
and being seen, but excluded from and not understanding much if not most of 
the countless human interactions which take placfe every minute of every day in 
every society in the world. Whereas other handicaps cut people off from things , 
from doing things, or from having things, deafness cuts a person off from 
people . It cuts one off from communicating with one's fellow man, from 
exchanging with other people one's ideas, feelings, moods, thoughts, and 
information, and excludes one from all or most of the other language-based 
dynamics of human relationships which are dependent upon one's ability to 
communicate easily and effectively with one's fellow man. 
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Pqj- the great majority of people who suffered hearing impairment early in 
life, before language and communication skills were developed, oral communication 
skills seldom develop to the point where they can be used to bridge the communi- 
cation gap between the deaf person and all other people in his environment. At 
best, communication is limited, labored, and all too frequently distorted in both 
expression and reception, and all but impossible with strangers who are not 
familiar with the deaf person. Consequently, prelingually deafened people remain 
largely isolated, cut off from the socializing influences exerted by the hundreds 
of thousands of auditory stimuli impinging every moment upon. the ears and brains 
of those not similarly handicapped ~ unless those stimuli can be transformed 
somehow into meaningful and accurate visual stimuli. 



The deaf person must make his eyes accomplish what his ears cannot 
acquaint him with the world about him, its norms, mores, its people, and their 
language. If the information his eyes give him about the world is inadequate, 
distorted, or puzzling, and if he is, in addition, hampered by inadequate 
speech skills, he is blocked from testing his conclusions about events in his 
world through the medium of putting his conclusions into words and then comparing 
them with the reactions and conclusions of others regarding the same events. 

His perceptions of the world, therefore, tend to become — and remain 
distorted and defective; his written and spoken language will often be bizarre 
in structure as well as in enunciation; his reactions and responses to situations 
will frequently be regarded as immature or puzzlingly atypical; and he will often 
be considered to be mentally as well as socially retarded even though he usually 
is found to possess normal intelligence when tested on non-verbal IQ tests. On 
the other hand, when he is given a means of communicating easily, meaningfully, 
and effectively with those in his world whose perceptions are unhindered by an 
auditory handicap and thus likely to be more accurate, he becomes able to 
exercise his innate intelligence to test and retest his perceptions, to gradually 
modify them to closer approximations of reality than is possible when communication 
is restricted and difficult, and he then becomes able to conform easily and 
acceptably to expected standards of human social behavior. 

The foregoing should not be taken to mean that all deaf people are immature, 
unsophisticated, socially inadequate, and/or deficient in language and communi- 
cation skills. Far from it. Despite their handicap, most deaf people do acquire 
a measure of maturity in the sense that they conform to most norms of social 
behavior, and they do develop the ability to use language even if the form of 
language used may still be somewhat deviant in grammatical syntac and structure. 
They may even develop fairly good oral communication skills which they can use 
in communicating with non-deaf people who do not know how to use the language of 
signs and fingerspelling. However, with few exceptions, even those deaf people 
who have excellent oral skills, good language abilities, and considerable social 
sophistication find it far easier to interact with those who know and can 
communicate by manual methods than with those who do not. Few deaf adults fail 
to learn Manual Communication at some time or another in their lives, and almost 
all of those who learn the method use it by preference among themselves and with 
those hearing people who have also learned this form of communication. It is 
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far more expressive — and accurate — as a 
and speechreading — and tar less taxing to 
deaf person regard ’ess of how well the deat 



cunimuuicu Lion medium than ate speech 
the receptive visual skill:-- of the 
person may be able to read Lips. 



Manual Communication, therefore, is a skill well woith acquiring if a 
person wishes to communicate with deaf people by the most effective ant* 
meaningful method extant, whatever the o^vson's reasons for wishing to learn 
such communication may be. It is not h- a to learn, but neither is it easy. 

It requires developing muscles in one's fingers and arms that one was not aware 
one possessed; it requires considerable mental gymnastics to learn to sort out 
rapidly changing handshapes and perceive a word where there were tor net iy only 
a jumble of isolated letters, a sentence where there were a meaningless 
collection of movements of hands and arms, a concent disguised in a particular 
pattern of signs, a mood where there was only a lifted eyebrow or a slight 
exaggeration of movement as a clue; it requires analyses of the grammatical 
structure of language patterns used by deaf people — for they are reflected 
in the grammatical patterns of the language of signs; it requires a tremendous 
amount of memorization — and practice, practice, practice. One cannot become 
adept in using it in the space of a few weeks or months. It usually takes 
years to become fluent in it, years of frequent association and practice with 
deaf people themselves. However, the basic skills can be learned in a semester 
or two, skills which will provide the student with a readily u„4.1izeable means 
of communicating with deaf people which, despite initial limitations, will be 
far more effective than oral communication alone. The basic skills will also 
provide the foundation upon which the student himself can build his under- 
standing of deaf people as well as his proficiency’ of "their" language, the 
language of signs. 



II. So You Want to Learn Manual Communication. 

You Have to Practice! 

So you want to learn Manual Communication? Congratulations- You are about 
to embark on a task, the result of which will offer many rewards in the form 
of increased effectiveness in communicating with your deaf friends, co-workers, 
clients, pupils, children, parishoners, relatives — and with strangers who 
happen to be deaf; rewards in the form cf gratitude from deaf people whose 
lives you will enrich by opening the doors of communication for them so that 
they may see into your world; rewards in new friendships you will acquire as 
a result of becoming a member of the select group of people who can use 
Manual Communication; and, finally, a sometimes debatable reward in the form 
of the "Open Sesame" you will be granted almost automatically into a society 
composed of what one expert has called, "The most misunderstood of men, but the 
gamest of them all," — the deaf people of today's world — and those who live 
and work with them. 
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It is assumed that, since you are reading this hook, you have enrolled in 
a class in Manual Communi cat ion (or are an instructor looking over the student's 
shoulder to see what his students are being told;. This is the best way to 
start learning Manual Communication — if you didn't happen to he born to deaf 
parents (in which case you would hardly he reading a manual for beginning and 
intermediate students). However, there are certain responsibilities involved 
in a student’s mastering the fundamentals ot Manual Communication, some of 
which are the responsibilities of the instructor, but others of which rest 
squarely on the student's shoulders, or, m other words, on you 

The instructor has the responsibility of seeing that you learn expressive 
and receptive f ingerspelling and signing, or, to put it in other words, he has 
the responsibility of seeing that you can both correctly execute all finger- 
spelled letters and all signs he teaches you ( expressive skills) and can 
recognize them when someone else uses them whether individually or in sentences 
( receptive skills). However, he cannot in the space of a few hours of class- 
room work e*v-h week, make sure that you retain the signs he has taught you, 
for retention of learned material — particularly signs — entails far more 
repetition and reinforcement than the instructor will have time to provide 
you with as an individual student in a class of anywhere from 10 to 30 
other students, all of whom will need their share of the instructor’s time 
and attention too. This means that the instructor cannot do all the work — 
he cannot spoon feed you — you have to do most of the work yourself in 
developing your expressive skills, while the instructor concentrates his 
skills on the task he is best suited to help you with — development of your 
receptive ability in Manual Communication' 

What the instructor will do is devote icost of the classroom time to the 
rapid development of your ability to understand what is said in the language 
of signs and f ingerspelling — — for this will be the most difficult part of 
your learning task. He can do this because he can administer receptive drills 
and tests to the whole class at the same time — whereas he can only help one 
student at a time with the student’s expressive skills. To be sure, you will 
receive help and training in developing your expressive skills and help in 
overcoming any errors in technique or faulty habits you may develop, but there 
will simply not be enough time for you, as an individual student, to be given 
the arour.t of individual attention and practice you will need. A tremendous 
number of repetitions will be required before a given sign will become a 
permanent part of your expressive vocabulary of signs and can be retrieved 
automatically when you need it — — and there are over 600 signs in this course 
which you will have to learn and practice repeatedly until you "au:omatize" 
them in your repertoire. 

By the same token, the instructor cannot practice your fingerspelling for 
you. He can see that you shape the letters correctly, help you overcome or 
avoid common technical flaws of delivery; drill you along with your fellow 
students in the clear and errorless f ingerspelling of words; teach you short- 
cuts which will speed up your fingerspelling; and train you in vocalizing the 
words simultaneously with your f ingerspelling of the same words — — but his 
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primary task is to drill the dickens out of the whole, class as a group in 
receptive fingerspelling. He will not be able to help you bui. 1 j up speeu - 
unless you practice, practice, and then practice some more. When you 
practice, you gradually build up the ability to automatically retrieve (and 
produce) the hanashape of any letter of the alphabet without undue stumbling 
or hesitating or searching of your memory. And, as you "automate” this 
process, speed in f ingerspelling builds up naturaily. If all of the student... 
in a class practice enough, the instructor’s job is made much easier, and nor®, 
efficient in that he can employ a wider variety of fingerspelling drills, gamer 
and other techniques whereby the students themselves help train each other ^n 
receptive fingerspelling. A few students who do no*. 7*. sc rice can hold baot'. tl.e 
whole class, for their slow fingerspelling offers little chaJenge and practic - 
no training in reception to their fellow students — yot , in all fairness, t>: :y 
must still be afforded the opportunity for m- class practice during games and 
drills for it is primarily at this time that the instructor must assess their 
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individual progress. 



The reason why the importance of out-of class practice in fiugerspelling 
is stressed is that learning to read fingerspelling on the hands of another 
person is, without question, the most difficult task facing the student in a 
Manual Communication class. Learning expressive fingerspelling, ironically, 
is probably the easiest to learn, but it is also most neglected by students 
practicing at home, for signs are usually more captivating, interesting and 
challenging in their novelty and picturesqueness. Most students find 
fingerspelling practice at home dull and tedious work — but practice their 
signs wi;h enthusiasm and interest. Unfortunately, this has the result of 
slowing down the rate at which fingerspelling speed is developed and throws 
the iufl burden of training you in receptive f ingerspelling onto the 
instructor — who may find drilling you ir receptive f ingerspelling just as 
tedious as you find practicing expressive f ingerspelling at home. If you 
practice faithfully and therefore build up speed rapidly, he can utilize 
you to help drill your fellows (and the reverse) in far more entertaining 
and challenging jJ ays than in monotonous but necessary classroom drills. 



To summarize, if you want to learr. Manual Communication, you had better be 
prepared to spend a lot of time practicing, for the development of your own 
expressive skills in f ingerspelling and the language of signs is largely up to 
you. Your instructor will do all he can to help you learn to express yourself 
in Manual Communication, but since this is something you can help yourself with, 
and since th -1 receptive skills are something you would probably find it difficult 
to practice since it requires another person to practice with, the instructor's 
main task must remain that of helping you develop those hard-to-acquire 
receptive skills — and yours is to see that y.u give him every assistance by 
perfecting your own expressive skills, for, by doing so, you help not only 
yourself and the instructor — but also your fellow students. 
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Hov: Should You I'r.ii tic*-.* it li' 






You might well .start, wondering at this point just now you p,o ahoiit dolin. 
all this practicing we've been telling >ou v.m must do. lirst o t all, tiioie 



three important rules to remember when practicing 1 ingerspelling and 

s and it ./ill be difficult to follow these rules at first. The rules 

are: (1) do nut practice t he letters of the manual alphabet in ABC order. 



are 
signs 



Use the word lists provided in your 



From the very beginning, practice words 
lessons, and, when practice sentences lor signs are. given, make it a point, to 
practice finger spelling ail of them before you use them t> practice your signs. 
Before you use the practice sentences to practice your signs, i ingerspell the 
whole sentence a couple of times until you can t ingerspell the entire sentence 
without undue hesitation. Then — and only then should you begin practicing 
the sentence in signs. 

The second rule to remember is: (2) from the very beginning, a lso, say 

aloud any wor d you are f ingerspelling , even if it means you must drawl like a 
drunken Southerner in order to synchronize your speech with your fingerspelling 
In other words, do not say the individual letters of a word you are finger- 
spelling as your fingers go from each letter to the next (e.g. "DEE, OH.^ELL, 
ELL," when you are f ingerspelling DOLL) , but say the complete word ( DOLL ) 
simultaneously with your fingerspelling of the word. This is difficult to 
master at first when your rate of fingerspelling will naturally be very slow, 
but it is a vital task you must master if you expect your fingerspelling to 
be understood by a llpreading deaf person. The purpose behind the recuirement 
of saying the word aloud is to utilize auditory feedback to help prevent 
letter-mouthing habits from developing. When you use your voice during 
fingerspelling, the auditory feedback from the incorrect "DEE, OH, ELL, ELL" 
will instantly inform you that you are alphabetizing your mouthing whereas 
the same error can escape your notice if you are not using your voice. As 
you become more fluent and speedy in your fingerspelling, synchronization of 
your speech with your fingerspelling will gradually become easier, and you will 
find that you will automatically say the complete word even when you do not 
use your voice — at which point you can cease subjecting the other members of 
your household to the distracting auditory feedback they have been getting 
during your practice sessions and practice silently — but be sure you mouth 
the words (silently) while both signing and fingerspelling. 

The third cardinal rule in practicing outside ol class is: (3) use in 

sentences all signs you are practicing. In other words, once you have learned 
how to execute a sign, do not practice it as an individual sign. Immediately 
incorporate it in a sentence (fingerspelling the other words in the sentence 
for which you have not yet learned the signs) . Some practice sentences have 
been included in the lesson materials herein, but, since conversation with 
deaf people does not consist of your signing and fingerspelling sentences 
other people have composed for you, it is best that you begin learning to 
compose your own sentences as soon as you have learned the first tew signs 
in the course. A good way to help yourseJ t compose practice sentences i-; to 
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voi | i *. ! | >• i / , ,t . •„!:ui i pi-.. » t , -mb *'i these signs individually 

which is uniiuccstiu,. .... v.cl. ..... t |-, ; 1 1 c u i .. , iy ...ulucivo to the dovolopiwnt 
i‘l tif in y in w.insia! . • ; - an i c .it inn , vou .held imagine vaurselt meeting a deaf 
person tor the t it - t t i o, and ••..it:? tiij • »' 1 acipia i n* *.‘*1 with 1 1 i ni . V.liat 

sente in ess. would v.'u lift iv t . u-e 1 Mu: t likely tno.se socially acceptable 
0 . Jcnin . i L . ; t|l . t . ri t ! . • n • ..n«i » Ml ts ■.•!: n i; ale designed to help people 

exchange inter', it ion about names, occupations, and a lot of apologies 

because el vout 1 » r.i i ted manual communioat ion .‘kills. *1 beret ore , the sentences 
which' you could c-utp.-e, ^huh would not on 1 v .Herd von practice in making 
the signs themselves but al." be ip* \ou develop the ability to use the signs in 
conversation would be sentenes mu h »s lollovs. M be signs you would be 
practicing are underlinin'.) 



!. . j_ woul d like to inti educe r ;s sell - 

. Mv name i - . but they c_ a 1 1 re 

1. J_ am a student ir; a s ign 1 anguage class. 
4 . What i s year name ? 

. Hov: do you s pell y our nam e ’ 



ihen, v.nen you learn tne signs in hesson >, 
complexity to the sentences you compose: 



vou can add even more 
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Please excuse me, didn * t understand what you said . 

Sav that ag'Tn, pi ea.s e, _[_S sor ry but 1_ didn 1 1 understand . 



After hesson U , in addition to learning how to sign some words which you 
previously had to f rtigerspe 1 1 , you can add practice sentences which include 
the new signs: 



8, l must pract i ce mor e , 1 or J_ am so s 1 ov; . 

j. hill you please say tiut again * j_ th ink J_ got coni used . 
j.), i 1 m sorrv I am s 1 ow (nr dum b , or c ou t used ) , but_ would you say that . 

aga in , slow ly , p lease ' 

! I . Where did you go to sc. hoc 1 
1„. I jo you h ave anv children' 

1 } . |)o you work - l. 'iiat is y our job ’ 

1 . S 1 > iw down , please, i ' m gt 1 1 i ng coni use d aga in. 

1 i . ~\ understood your signs , but ]_ didn't understand your hnj^e rspeU in^. 

In. Th ank you 1 o r tal king to i:^£. 
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liiet t, in no hard -and- 1 ast rule governing t lie numbei of times you must use 
a given sign before you can safely be said to "automatized it to the point, 
where you can recall and use it without having to stop and think about how it 
is made. A good rule of thumb to follow is: If you have to hesitate, even 

momentarily, before making the sign when using it in :i sentence, you haven t 
practiced using the sign often enough. The same applies if you find yourself 
frequently having to fingerspell the word for the sign instead of signing it 
or using another sign in its place by mistake. Most students can readily 
recall individual signs when presented with the single word for the sign but 
it is only those who have practiced using the signs in sentence s a sufficient 
number of times who find the ? gns coming automatically to their minds (and 
hands) when such signs are embedded m sentences along with other signs and 
f ingerspelled words. Until you can accompli h this, your delivery in Mai ual 
Communication will remain halting, jerky, and non-fluent regardless of how 
beautifully you can execute the individual signs and f ingerspelled words. In 
addition, you will find it difficult to concentrate an another vital aspect of 
your learning — that of adding expressiveness , mood , and inflection to your 
signing -- when your attention is occupied primarily with trying to recall how 
signs are made against the competition and distraction posed by the need to 
use the appropriate facial expression, pausing, and emphasis required by the 
context and mood of the sentence you are trying to convey. 



Adding Expressiveness to Your Ability to Use Manual Communication 

When you are talking with any deaf person, you will be struck by one 
characteristic all deaf persons display in common — they all keep their 
eyes o r. you. This isn't simply because he has to in order to see what you 
are saying on your hands, although he does have to keep his eyes on you. 

If you will study his eyes closely, however, you will see that they are not 
simply following* your signing and fingerspelling, but are focussed primarily 
upon your face , eyes f and lips. In fact, he will do this even if he is ^ not 
paying particular attention to what you are saying * or even if he can t 
understand you very well. 

What the deaf person is doing with his eyes is searching for clues in 
addition to the actual words in your message. He looks at your lips for 
your specific meaning for the sign you are using, for lipreading rein- 
forcement of the word you are fingerspelling, and for smiles, tightness, 
lip-licking, lip-biting — all of which are some of the clues to your mood 
that he is seeking, and he looks at your eyes for the same thing. The 
shifting eyes of nervousness, the smiling eyes of pleasure, the staring eyes 
of fright, the glassy-eyes of boredom, the impish eyes of mischief and 
teasing, the overly-innocent eyes of a deliberate fraud, all help hi... to 
decide what interpretation he should put on your message regardless of the 
actual wording you use. He looks for nods or shakes of the head, shrugs 
of the shoulder, indecisive hesitation, emphatic force, small frowns or 
smiles (or big ones), seriousness or lack of it, or, in general, a whole 
matrix of non-verbal clues most people are not aware they are giving when 
they talk. 
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The problem here lies not in getting nervous because. the deal person 
is absorbing all sorts of intormatiun about you in addition to what you 
are trying to say to him, but in learning to use those clues deliberately 
to help him understand exactly what you mean, what your mood is, and thus 
enable him to respond appropriately. Where a person with normal hearing 
will find many clues to the emotions of a speaker Lrom the tone and 
inflection of his voice while he is speaking, even if the speaker betrays 
nothing of this in his face, eyes, body posture or movements, a deaf person 
cannot obtain clues in this way. He has to use his eyes — and he can 
often pick up tiny clues that a person with normal hearing would miss. 
However, even if he were so skilled at this that he could detect the mood 
of a dead-pan signer in spite of the signer's expressionless face (which 
not all deaf persons are able to do), he does not enjoy talking with such 
a signer any more than a hearing person enjoys talking with someone who 
speaks in a flat, monotonous tone regardless of the emotional context of 
whatever it is he is saying. Facial expression, force, speed, and bodily 
gestures, therefore, are to Manual Communication, what tone, inflection, 
volume, and timbre are to speech. They give life anH meaning to the » 

communication taking place. 

Communication also happens to be a two-way street. It is not sufficient 
that a student in Manual Communication develop the ability to express himself 
both technically and emotionally in signs and f ingerspelling. He must also 
learn to read clues on the deaf person's face — and this is sometimes harder 
to learn to do than to learn to put expressiveness in one's own signing. 
Because deaf persons have usually had years of frustration behind them, 
frustration they've had to swallow and hide behind agreeable smiles and 
nods, they are usually rather accomplished at hiding their feelings — and 
even at pretending they understand when actually they do not. The student, 
therefore, may blithely assume he is being fully accepted and understood 
because the deaf person is smiling and nodding his head — when in truth he 
has reserved judgment about the student and hasn't understood a darn thing 
he said. Unfortunately, this is as true of children as of adult deaf 
persons, for the frustration cycle begins before the child even enters 
school. By the time he has entered school, he is usually adept at 
disguisin r eelings which he has gotten into trouble for showing in earlier 
years, ana i an accomplished little faker when it comes to pretending 
comprehei . : .,.on when he has none. 

Not all oi the appearance of understanding is, indeed, pretense. Quite 
often the deaf person is merely waiting, searching for the key-word, the 
key-clue which will make a largely incomprehensible statement suddenly 
clear. And of on the deaf person has misunderstood — but thinks he 
understands. he student, therefore, must search for clues on the deaf 
person's fac i:* the way h ■ ives his responses, as well as in the actual 

words wFT h; couches hi responses. T he student who does not attend 

to these c ■ . oiar <o ; i.:vd himself constantly making assumptions about 

a converse; . • >r w . a «vf person, and about the deaf person himself, which 
all too often J ho • . Itle relationship to reality. 
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The rule to be garnered from the above is: Make every effort to help 

the deaf person obtain visual clues as to your mood and meaning — and keep 
your own eyes on the deaf person so that you will pick up similar clues 
from him. Your instructor will help you with the former — but only practice 
with real live deaf persons will develop your ability to correctly interpret 
the latter. Manual Communication is communication , and it cannot be fully 
learned in the classroom any more than surgery can be learned from books, 
lectures, and demonstrations. Just as a doctor must practice and polish 
his skills by carving up an actual human body, a Manual Communications 
student must eventually practice and polish his skills by conversing with 
deaf people. 

One thing you can do to help yourself acquire expressiveness in your 
signing and fingerspelling, however, is to practice in front of a mirror at 
home. You should compose a series of emotionally loaded sentences, then 
practice them in front of a mirror. At first, you will be concentrating so 
hard on how to make each sign and fingerspell each word that you won't be 
able to evaluate your own performance from the standpoint of "Appropriateness 
of the facial expression and emotion you're displaying while delivering 
the sentence. But, once the signs and fingerspelling of the sentence have 
been mastered, you should attend to your face — and see if you are 
conveying the appropriate mood. If it doesn't seem quite right, you can 
then practice in a slightly different fashion. Say the sentence aloud, 
packing as much emotion as possible into it — and watch what your face 
does while you do this. Then say the sentence without using your voice — 
and try to evaluate whether another person would be able to evaluate your 
mood if all he could see was what you see in the mirror — your face and 
silently moving lips. Still another way of practicing expressiveness is 
to think of a sentence — then pretend to be trying to convey that same 
sentence to another person by using non-verbal communication alone — no 
lip movements, no voice, no signs, nothing about your eyes, face, and body. 

If you are skilled in drama — particularly Method Acting — this should 
be an easy task. If not, then you will have to develop the talent if 
you ever wish to become truly fluent in Manual Communication. 



III. Do's and Don'ts, and "I'll be Doggoned's" of .the Language of Signs 
Do ' s and Don ' ts : 

There are certain rules that one must observe in communicating with 
deaf persons in the language of signs. Some of them #re obvious — 
like making sure ycu are facing the deaf person, and making sure he is 
looking at you before you start signing, because if you don’t, you're 
likely to end up talking to yourself, not to him. Other rules are not 
so obvious. To take one example: You are aware, of course, that a deaf 

person MUST look directly at you when you are talking with him, whatever 
means of communication — oral or manual — you are using between you, but 
are you aware that you should look at him too? Of course, if he is using 
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the language of signs without using his voice, you will jolly well have to 
look at him. BUT — and here is the sticker — some deaf people use 
both signs and speech at one and the same time, and it is all too easy 
for a person who can hear and who can understand the deaf person's speech, 
to let his eyes wander away from the deaf person's face even if he is 
listening to his speech with total attention — and the deaf person 
thinks he's lost his audience. Common courtesy, therefore dictates that 
a person keep his eyes on the deaf person until he has finished what he 
is saying, regardless of whether he is saying it orally, manually, or in 
a combination of the two methods. 

Another rule has to do with your attitude. This can best be stated 
as "Don't 'talk down' to deaf people." By and large, deaf people are of 
norm) intelligence despite any language deficiencies they may have, and 
the quickest way to turn them off is to attempt to patronize them. 
Patronir'ation is as insulting to the deaf person as it is to a person 
with normal hearing, but few hearing people seem to appreciate this fact. 
Indignities a normally courteous hearing person would not dream of 
inflicting upon another hearing person, he does not hesitate to inflict 
upon a deaf person; and these can range from forcing unwanted help upon 
a deaf person who is perfectly capable of handling his own affairs — 
through heedless disregard for the deaf person's feeling by discussing 
him verbally with another hearing person as if the deaf person was not 
present — or were an object instead of a human being with feelings — 
to the insulting situation where a hearing person with whom a deaf person 
has been conversing allows another hearing person to interrupt the 
conversation without apology or explanation, and the two hearing people 
then proceed to exclude the deaf person by carrying on their conversation 
verbally. Whether the exclusion of the deaf person is unintentional or 
deliberate, he seldom can follow the fast verbal conversation by lip- 
reading alone, so he is left standing, abandoned, with the egg of 
humiliation all over his face because his erstwhile conversational 
partner apparently did not consider him interesting nor important enough 
* to either pay him the courtesy of an apology or explanation, nor 
intelligent enough^ to be included in the new conversation with the 
other hearing person. If one were to imagine ones self in a similar 
situation in a foreign country, where one has only a limited command of 
the language of that country, one can begin to appreciate tho resentment 
the deaf person feels at being abandoned and subsequently ignored while 
two natives — one or both of whom he knows could carry on their con- 
versation in his language if they had chosen to do so — chatter away 
without a thought for his feelings. In all honesty, it must be admitted 
that deaf people themselves are guilty of this breach in good manners — 
particularly those who have the ability to both speak and sign 
simultaneously — and exclude hearing people with limited manual communication 
skills from their conversations. However, the hearing person in such a 
situation does not normally feel insulted, and usuallyyis quick to remind 
the deaf person of his limited signing skill, and asks for a vocal replay. 

On the other hand, the deaf person, sensitized by a lifetime of being made 
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to ft- cl. like a seoond-c Lass person, of being snubbed, ignored, and 
patronized both intentionally and unintentionally, does not call the 
social faux-pas of his "betters" to their attention. Father, he with- 
draws in hurt and resentment, and soon wanders away to seek more- 
congenial — and dependable conversational partners. 

The situation just described is far from uncommon. Even veteran 
interpreters for deaf people sometimes forget deaf people are present, 
and carry on verbal conversations wit.i other hearing people which 
exclude lie deaf people. Generally, however, the good interpreter will 
soon remember, apologize, and thereafter make an attempt to keep the deaf 
person informed of what is being said. Sometimes the interpreter will 
do this by attempting to interpret what each person is saying: other 

times he will just sign and fingerspell his -own remarks as he is making 
them, and trust to the deaf person’s lipreading ability to pick up the 
other person's remarks when aided by partial knowledge of what is being 
discussed. If the interpreter chooses the latter approach, the good one 
usually will keep a weather eye on the deaf person, and if he appears 
to be getting lost, the interpreter brings him up to date by interpreting 
the remarks he didn’t catch. 

You may be asking at this point what you, complete newcomers to the 
language of signs,,, can do whicn would nelp you avoid a situation in 
whicu you are interrupted by another hearing person who must talk to you 
in front of a deaf person with wuom you have been trying to communicate. 
It is really simple: Observe the comme n courtesy of apologizing for the 

necessary interruption. A simple "Excuse me", which is one of the first 
signs you will learn in this course, will enable the deaf person to wait 
a reasonable length of time for your attention to return to him before 
he will start to feel abandoned for more interesting company, if you 
must accompany the other hearing person elsewhere, excuse yourself and 
give a brief explanation of why you must leave. If, on the other hand, 
your conversation with the other hearing person is not urgent or 
private (in whicu case you should conduct it in another room!) and 
it lasts longer than just a few’ minutes, you should then attempt to bring 
the deaf person into the conversation if he is still patiently standing 
around waiting for you. This is not always easy to do, particularly • f 
the deaf person is shy, or knows his speaking ability is poor and your 
receptive manual communication skills limited. However, it can oe done 
in such a way that the deaf person, whether he participates actively in 
the conversation or not, at least f eels included and may be enabled to 
follow the conversation to a degree. A few f ingerspelled or signed key 
words can narrow the conversational topic dev t. for the deaf person to the 
point where his lipreading ability may enable Kim to catch most oi *. ..at 
is being said. 

It should be obvious that it is extremely rude for two hearing 
persons to carry on a verbal conversation in the presence of a deaf 
person JF both hearing persons are fluent in manual communication. The 
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rudeness is intensified if, in addition, one such hearing person interrupts 
without apology or explanation a conversation between the other hearing 
person and the deaf person — then proceeds to engage him in verbal 
conversation without either hearing person using his manual communication 
skills, or making any attempt to include the deaf person regardless of how 
urgent the discussion between them may be. Few deaf people forgive an 
insult of this sort, for they know it would take but a moment for one 
or the other to apologize and explain ( if possible) the reason for the 
interruption, particularly if it results in his conversational partner 
leaving him to go off with the newcomer. It would be well, therefore, 
to keep this in mind for the time when you become fluent in manual 
communication, for there will be times when you will find yourselves in 
exactly such a situation as has been described — and the way you handle 
it may spell the difference between making and retaining friends among 
deaf people, and never getting to first base with them. It can also 
determine your future effectiveness in any work you may do with deaf 
people; between rapport with them, and resistance from them; between 
acceptance of your services and any help you may be able to provide 
them, and complete rejection of everything you represent, personally as 
well as professionally. Deaf people have long memories — and, often, 
long tongues. An Insult to one is soon known to many, via the 
efficient "deaf grapevine" of rumor — ar.d the person who did the 
insulting soon begins to encounter inexplicable reserve among deaf 
people, both those he has previously enjoyed a good relationship with, 
and those he has never met before — all without knowing why. And, 
like all gossip, the facts fed into the "deaf grapevine" become distorted 
and magnified in the retelling .... Therefore, even if you are trapped 
in an unwilling conversation with a crashing bore who just happens to be 
a deaf person — and welcome the interruption like manna from heaven — 

DO observe the rules of common courtesy by apologizing for the 
interruption, and excusing yourself before you make your escape. 

One might wonder at this point why deaf people are so sensitive 
about such matters as being treated with politeness and consideration by 
people who can hear — especially when one learns that deaf people are 
often apparently extremely rude to each other as well as to hearing 
people. A sociologist would perhaps attempt to explain this by drawing 
an analogy between the deaf sub-culture and those of other minority 
groups such as black people. In a sense, a parallel can be drawn in 
some respects, but not in others. Black people know that some white 
bigots think they are an inferior race — but the black people themselves 
know they are not • Deaf people also know that some hearing people 
consider them to be inferior — but, differing from black people, deaf 
people often suspect that maybe the hearing people are right . Where 
black people, depending upon the degree of militancy with which they 
view the white race, regard manifestations of respect, courtesy, and 
consideration as confirmation of their own knowledge of the equality of 
their own race to that of the whites, and only what they feel is their 
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due, deaf people regard such manifestations as offers of friendship and 
indications that the hearing person can be trusted and depended upon 
not to kick the props out from under their fragile self esteem. 

Several research studies have shown that deaf people do suffer from 
ygjy fragile egos. Their self-image is low, for they have been 
conditioned since childhood to feel that they are inferior to normal 
children. Parents and teachers chatter away among themselves without 
regard for the child with straining eyas who is trying to catch what 
they are saying by watching their lips. In addition, they frequently 
discuss him in his presence -- a fact of which he instantly becomes 
aware when he sees a hand casually brought up to the mouth so that 
his lipreading ability is defeated, or when the lip movements become 
deliberately small or stiff, and thereby hard to read; or when the head 
is ever so casually turned away from him so that he cannot see the 
lips; or when any of the small subterfuges hearing adults practice 
are employed in a blithe assumption that the deaf child will not know 
he is under discussion among those who control his destiny. Unfortunately, 
he does know, for he will have learned at a very early age what it means 
when a hearing person in his environment attempts to interfere with his 
ability to see the lips — and read them — just as a hearing child 
learns very young that when adults resort to spelling out words, or to 
whispering — or even to various types of "codes" — that the topic 
under discussion is not meant for his ears, and egotistically, perhaps 
he suspects that nine times out of 10 it is likely to be connected with 

him. 



A hearing child can fight back. He can develop rabbit ears which 
enable him to understand a whispered conversation from another room. He 
can learn the "codes." He will eventually learn to understand even 
spelled-out words. And, eventually, he finds out that such sotto voce 
conversations do not always concern him. The deaf child, on the other 
hand, cannot fight his way to understanding. Not only is his lipreading 
ability all too often inadequate to the task of understanding grown-up 
conversation, but the subterfuges employed to further impede his ability 
to lipread by blocking or obscuring his sight of the lips are almost 
always successful. In addition, the one word he will most often 
recognize on the lips is his own name — — and the few times he sees his 
own name filtering through the impediments thrown up to screen the 
conversation between his elders just serves to reinforce his belief that 
he is always the topic of conversation between hearing people any time 
he sees a hand move up to scratch a nose, a face turned momentarily away 
from his as the owner's attention is attracted by something on the 
other side of the room, or lip movements become different as the speaker's 
mood changes — and so is planted the seed of later suspicion of conver- 
sations between hearing people which seems so "paranoid to those who deal 

with them as adults. 
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To be sure, the deaf person learns in time that he isn’t always the. 
topic of conversation between two hearing people who black him out by 
shifting from manual to verbal communication- In time, also, he becomes 
somewhat philosophical about unintentional rudeness in cases where the 
conversational blackout occurs when two hearing people, one or both of 
whom lack manual communication skills, start conversing with each other 
and unwittingly exclude him from understanding. But, in the case of 
those who could keep him in the conversation but do not take the 
trouble to do so, a deep, underlying resentment comes to the surface and 
colors both his reactions to the exclusion, and his perception of the 
situation as it pertains to him. He feels unimportant, rejected — and 
suspects that the exclusion may be deliberate so that they could discuss 
him. A sophisticated, verbal deaf person may recognize his own reactions 
as immature, and know that his resentment is clouding his judgment 
and call the oversight to the attention of the careless ones. But the 
majority of deaf people will simply withdraw into themselves — and 
cross off the names of the erring ones from their lists of hearing 
people they feel they can trust. 

The above rules can be summarized as: 

1. Do keep your face and hands toward the deaf person with whom 
you are speaking. 

2. Do maintain eye contact with the deaf person with whom you are 
Conversing. He has to keep his eyes on you all of the time you 
are speaking — ~ and expects you to do the same when he is talking 
to you whether verbally or manually. 

3. Don't cover up your lips or face with your hands, or turn away 
from deaf persons present when talking with other hearing people. 
This applies to deaf children as well as deaf adults . If you must 
discuss a deaf person (child or adult) with another hearing 
'person, do so at a time when the deaf person is not present. Leave 
the room if necessary — just as you would if a hearing child/adult 
were to be discussed — or wait for a time when he can be discussed 
in private. 

4. Don't allow your attention to be diverted by another hearing 
person and engage in a verbal conversation with that person in 
the presence of the deaf person with whom you had been conversing 
until interrupted without at least apologizing for the 
interruption. 
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5. Do make every attempt to Include any deaf person present in any 
conversation you are having with another hearing person. If you 
have manual skills, use them. If the other person also can use 
manual communication methods, the fact that you are using yours 
will often remind him to use his, and if it doesn't, you can 
subtly increase the likelihood of his remembering by interpreting 
his remarks to the deaf person. If he cannot use manual methods 
of communication, ask the deaf person if he has understood the 
other hearing person's remarks, and if he hash't, tell him what 
was said. 

6. Don't treat the deaf person like a child or a cretin. His 
language deficiency and/or lack of sophistication may cover up 
an excellent mind — his I.Q. may be much higher than yours — 
and if you treat him like a half-wit, he'll treat you with subtle 
contempt. So^ grant him the dignity and respect due a normal 
person of the same age. 

There are other more technical rules — those dealing with the 
mechanics of the language of signs, and the nature of the handicap rather 
than psychological or sociological aspects: 

1. To get a deaf person's attention, a gentle tap on the shoulder 
or arm is best. The foot can be stomped if the floor is wooden 
and/or carries vibratims — or the hand rapped on the table — 
but care should be taken not to make the stomping and/or rapping 
too vigorous or sudden, for many deaf people are "spooky" in 
the sense that an unexpected loud vibration makes them jump. 
Turning the lights on and off is also an effective attention- 
getter. 

Note: Drumming fingers and tapping feet can drive a deaf person 

up a wall, as can kicking his chair, etc. In addition, stomping 
the feet or slapping a table to emphasize a conversational point 
is sure to net you the attention of every deaf person within 
vibration range, so, unless you are intent on attracting their 
attention (or bugging them) , it is best to control these 
tendencies toward drumming, tapping, stomping, pounding, or any 
such vibration-causing nervous mannerisms when around deaf 
people. 

2. In fingerspelling, the palm always faces forward except for G, 

H, J, P and Q. 

3. Unless otherwise specified (or in the case of a left-handed 
person) , in any sign involving movement of one hand while the 
other remains still or makes smaller gestures, the right hand 
always does the moving or makes the larger gesture. 
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4. Fingerspelling is generally done by the right hand alone (or 
the left hand alone in the case of the left-handed person). 

One should avoid fingerspelling with first one hand and then 
the other unless this is done to make a distinct separation 
between two objects, two radically different one-word concepts, 
etc. (The. latter technique is seldom used except by expert 
users of manual communication.) 



1*11 Be Doggoned's : 

There are many things about the language of signs which often inspire 
the reaction of "I'll be doggoned!" from the beginner. In some cases, it 
is a rueful exclamation — as when the beginner finds that one sign can 
mean anywhere from three to eight or nine different words (e.g. NEED, MUST 
HAVE TO, NECESSARY, OUGHT TO, SHOULD) are all signed alike, or the 
reverse — where one word can be signed over a hundred different ways 
depending upon the context in which it is used (e.g. RUN for a bus, 

RUN for the presidency, etc.). In other cases, it is an exclamation loaded 
with surprise and admiration when the student finds that a single sign can 
express far better than words a whole range of emotions depending upon 
the amount and type of emphasis, the facial expression, and the speed at 
which it is delivered (e.g. FOR: What for? (a child whining); What the 

blazes did you do that for ??? (angrily); What's that for? (curiosity); 
etc.). And, when one takes a single sign, such as LOOK, and shows all the 
various ways in which the basic, two-fingered LOOK sign can be used, the 
reaction is one of "Well, I'll be utterly doggoned!" at the versatility 
of the language of signs. All of the following concepts can be expressed 
merely by employing one or two hands, in the basic V— hand position, and 
moving them around to give a graphic picture of what the eyes are doing 
and seeing (your instructor can probably demonstrate them all) : 

1. Instructor looking at individual students in the class. 

2. Individual students looking back at the instructor. 

3. All students collectively looking at the instructor. 

4. Instructor looking around the class, at students, at the room, 

•at something over to the left or right of himself, etc. 

5. Instructor "looking back" at the past events of his life. 

6. Instructor looking forward to future events. ^ 

7. Instructor standing on top of a hill and looking at the view. 

8. A wife, whose husband is being the "life of the party" glaring at him. 

9. The husband's too-casual avoidance of her glare. 

10. Eyes meeting across a crowded room — a boy and a girl, 
strangers to each other — neither of which wants the other 
to know that he/she is staring. 

11. The eyes of a boy giving the once-over to a pretty, 
curvaceous girl. 

12. A double-take, then a stare. 
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13. The eyes ol a woman casually shopping down a store aisjt* , 
or window-shopping. 

14. The eyes while hunting intently for something or someone- . 

15. A snub in which the eyes are deliberately averted. 

16. A contemptuous up- and-down appraisal ol someone guilty ol 
a social faux pas. 

17. The contemptuous look directed toward the speaker himself. 

18. The mutually startled looks of two women who discover themselves 
wearing the same dress at a big social shindig, the hasty averting 
of their eyes, then the covert looks sneaked at each other to 
assess how well they look in the dress compared with the other 
person's appearance. 

19. The raised eyeballs and "Oh my gosh" look of someone who has 
just discovered an exasperating error committed by someone 

else. 

20. The examining of each other's faces, hair, eyes, lips indulged 
in by two people deeply in love who are cuddled together on a 

sofa . 

21. The big - eyed stare of a little boy who meets his football hero 
in person. 

22. The bored, patient look of a person who is forced to endure 
a long-winded chronicle of another person's surgery. 

23. The surrepitous glances of a practical joker who is trying to 
keep a prospective victim from knowing he is being watched for 
his reaction when the trap snaps shut. 

24. The quickly darting eyes of a professional thief casing a joint 
with a view toward thievery, and his eyes during the theft. 

25. The innocent stare of a cheating husband when his wife accuses 
him of stepping out on her. 

26. The puzzled glances students give each other when the instructor 
signs a test sentence they didn't quite understand. 

27. The commanding "Look at that!" of a mother who finds a broken 

vase, etc. 

LOOK is just one sign among many which can be used in this way. As 
you have probably begun to suspect after watching the ways in which one 
basic hand-position can be used to illustrate the moods and concepts 
inherent in any of two dozen different situations, facial expression, 
body movements, and the amount of emphasis one places on a given sign 
as well as the speed with which the sign is executed all play a vital 
role in conveying mood. One might say that the aforementioned factors 
take the place of tone and inflection in spenc? , and like tone and 
inflection in speech, are vital to the conveyance of meaning as well as 
mood. If one were to imagine speech in which tnere was no tonal 
inflection, no voice modulation, no emphasis, no pauses just a monotone 
in which all words sound the same — then one begins to understand what 
expression, emphasis, and speed mean to the language of signs. They 
give it meaning, mood, and lif e . 
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Another "Don't” is don't get upset when you i itid that there are 

- regional variations in given signs which contuse vou the 1 irst lew (or 
several) times you attempt to communicate with a deal person in the 
language of signs. These are more or less tno 'dialectical \ariations 
vnn would normal lv hear in the language spoken in different parts of the 
country, and will soon cease to throw you once you learn to concentrate 
upon the deal person's message (and his lips) tatner than on individual 
signs. Your instructor will, insofar as is possible, teach all the 
acceptable variations he knows for any given sign so that you can 
recognize them when you encounter them, but he may require that you learn 
to use the signs he, himself, uses. While the peison doing the signing 
has a choice in which sign among several possible variations he will use, 
ne has no control over the- sign the other party will use — therefore he 
should learn to recognize all of the acceptable variations even if he 
doesn't use them in his own signing. The signs which are described in 
the word-descriptions you will be given in this course are, for the most 

- part , those used by students at Gallaudet College in Washington, D.C., 
fa-* Gallaudet has long acted as a "melting pot" in that students from 
all parts of the country congregate, exchange, adopt, and adapt signs 
among themselves, and then return to their home communities and 
disseminate their modified sign language among deaf people in their areas. 



Also, don't become discouraged when you find you have trouble at 
first in reading what the deaf person is saying. Developing receptive 
skills is the rot. guest part of learning Manual Communication., ar.d this is 
the reason why year instructor will be giving so many comprehension tests, 
drilling you so hard in receptive i ingerspel ling, and insisting that you 
use the language of signs with your fellow students as much as you can. 
After the first few times, you should gradually begin to be able to 
understand most of vimt your deal friends say, even 11 it takes a while 
bi fore you are able to read the lust— moving hands of two or more deaf 
people talking among themselves. 

Do practice at home. While your instru Lor can help you tremendously 
in developing your recept i ve or loading skills, in the final analysis the 
responsibility for developing your ability to express yourself in the 
language ot sign*-;, vom expressive skill*-*, will rest upon your own 
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shoulders. Your instru." tor ' ur. show you t -.o signs, ;;each you how to 
execute them correctly; remedy any errors in techniq- r you may make; 
t»-a h you how to use •hem in various ways to express different meanings 
and moods; and see that you are exposed to them many times in the classroom. 
Unfortunately, he cannot help you practice each and every oue of the 
hundreds of signs you will learn in this course enough timss vj that 
you will be able to remember them instantly and automatically when you 
need them. That part is up to ^ou, and no one else. Lherefoxe, over- 
learn your signs — try to use each one at least 10 to 20 times m a variety 
of sentences ~ and you will "own" the sign in the sense that you will not 
forget it. If you do this, as your vocabularies of signs increase, you 
will soon* find yourself "thinking" in sign language -- a phenomenon <fl)nich 
marks the end of the preliminary bumbling stage of the raw beginner, and 
the beginning of the development of fluency in the beautiful, picturesque, 
funny — and always interesting Langua ge of Signs. 

Good luck! 
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PRELIMINARY LESSONS 1 and 2 
The Manual Alphabet 



The manual alphabet, or fingerspelling, is the pictographic repre- 
sentation of each of the 26 letters of the alphabet by 26 different hand 
shapes. Just as combinations of the 26 letters of the alphabet are used 
to spell out words in the English language, so different combinations 
of the 26 individual handshapes of the manual alphabet are used to finger- 
spell words. In essence,, fingerspelling is "writing in air , and can be 
used to give exact, verbatim translations of English into visual, manual 
language. Unlike the language of signs, which is ideographic in the main, 
fingerspelling is an exact transliteration of English words into finger- 
spelled words by means of a sequential series of handshapes, each of which 
represent the same letters in the same sequence as they appear in the 
written words. 



For the beginner, learning to fingerspell is not too difficult. 

What i± difficult is learning to read f ingerspelled words on the hands 
of another person, for this skill entails the development of the visual 
sequential learning ability far beyond that required for reading the 
printed word. In reading the printed word, one learns early to attend 
to the configuration — the total appearance — of \ ords, and then one's 
visual span begins to encompass clauses, phrases, and sometimes even 
sentences, without the need to attend to the exact sequence in which 
the letters of the words/clauses/phrases appear. In reading the finger- 
spelled word on the other hand, only one letter at a time is visible on 
the hand, and a different orientation must be developed if the beginner 
is not to fall into the trap of attempting to identify each individual 
letter as it appears, then mentally trying to integrate them into a 
meaningful word. Where the eye has only to identify a static, nen- 
moving pattern of letters in the printed word, the eye must be trained 
in identifying patterns of movement in order to identify the finger- 
spelled word, to attend to small cues within the rapidly changing 
pattern such as the position of the thumb and the fingernails j the 
direction in which the fingers and palm point or face; the number of 
fingers which are visibly extended from the fist, and their relation 
to each other; and, finally, the tiny and sometimes almost imperceptible 
differences between the respective heights of curved and straight 
f ingers . 

Despite the difficulty all beginners experience in learning to 
read fingerspelling, it is a task which must be successfully accomplished, 
as is that of learning to fingerspell one's own words clearly and 
fluently. The reason for this is simple: there are hundreds of thousands 

of words in the English language — and only a few thousand formal signs. 
Those countless words for which no signs exist can only be conveyed through 
fingerspelling, or communication with deaf people will be inadequate and 
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restricted. One might say with considerable justification that the 
manual alphabet is the basic foundation stone of the language of signs, 
for it can be adequate by itself as a means of communicating with deaf 
people — whereas the language of signs alone is not. 

If the student masters f inger spelling, then his learning of Manual 
Communication is facilitated, for as he increases his vocabulary of signs 
he can substitute signs for words he formerly f ingerspelled — while 
continuing to fingerspell those words for which he has not yet learned 
the signs, or for which no signs exist. Without the ability to finger- 
spell, he would have to wait until he had a vocabulary of several hundred 
signs before he could carry on even a limited conversation with a deaf 
person, whereas fingerspelling gives him an immediately utilizeable skill 
he can employ as soon as he has learned the 26 handshapes of the manual 
alphabet. In addition, each sign he learns thereafter adds to the flexi- 
bility of his communication ability, and speeds up his delivery of a 

message. By the same token, he is immediately able to receive messages - 

even if he requires a very slow rate of fingerspelling and many 

repetitions — from the deaf person. 

Fingerspelling, therefore, is of primary importance to any student 
in Manual Communication, and the beginner should bend every effort toward 
mastering this basic skill. 

There are a few cardinal rules in f ingerspelling which the student 
should learn and follow. First and foremost is the rule that the hand 
should be positioned so that the palm faces toward the person being 
addressed (except for the letters G, H, P and Q -- and to an extent, J) . 
Second, the hand should be aligned on a vertical-horizontal plane which, 
if imaginary lines were drawn from the middle fingertip to the elbow, 
and across the hand at the junction of the fingers with the palm (palm 
knuckles) , an exact cross would be formed in which the vertical bar is 
at a 90 degree angle to the floor, and the horizontal bar of which is 
exactly parallel to the floor. This is most easily accomplished b? 
dropping the arm to a natural position at one's side, then, leaving 
the elbow where it normally would fall, bringing the hand up to a 
position in front of the shoulder of the side the fingerspelling hand 
is on. This also positions the hand in the best place for both the 
iips and the fingerspelling hand to be seen at the same time, for most 
deaf persons focus their eyes upon the face of the person talking to 
them, and catch the fingerspelling and signs with their peripheral 
vision. 

Another cardinal rule is: Spell clearly. In other words, do not 

try to sacrifice clarity in the interests of speed. Speed in finger- 
spelling comes naturally as a consequence of practice, and the student 
who forces himself to spell faster than is comfortable is likely to 
develop faulty habits of delivery which detract from the clarity of 
his fingerspelling. 
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A third rule, which has been mentioned previously but cannot be 
over-emphasized is: Say the complete word you are fingerspelling, not 

the individual letters of the word! Discipline yourself to practice 
constantly until you can master this essential task, for the habit of 
alphabetizing during fingerspelling is one of the most annoying among 
bad habits a person can develop in Manual Communication — and the most 
difficult to break once it becomes established. As was mentioned 
earlier, deaf people concentrate upon a speaker's face — primarily 
his lips — so that they can use their lipreading skills to reinforce 
what they are getting from the signs and fingerspelling, and there are 
few faore disconcerting and confusing faults a person can have than that 
of alphabetizing a f ingerspelled word — for the deaf person (often one 
of limited language ability) must then mentally sort out the collection 
of individually mouthed or spoken letters and then try to arrange them 
into a meaningful word. To exemplify this, imagine yourself trying to 
understand a speaker who says, "Tee aitch ee pee ess eye cee aitch oe ell 
oe gee wye oe eff tee aLLch ee dee ee aye eff," instead of The psychology 
of the deaf." Mot only does it slow one down, but it utterly baffles the 
deaf person and forces him to look at your hand instead of your lips if he 
is to understand you — and often disconcerts him to the point where he 
misses the next couple of signs which follow the f ingerspelled word, 
because he is busy trying to remember the letters you spelled and arrange 
them into a word he can understand. 

4 

Preliminary Lessons 1 and 2 are designed to help you practice what 
you will learn in class, but should not be considered to be the sum 
total of the training you will need in fingerspelling — your instructor 
will not end your training in fingerspelling until the end of the entire 
course, and you should continue your self-training and practice through- 
out the course as well. As you practice, you will develop fluency, and 
as you develop fluency, you will, develop speed. And your instructor 
will bend every effort to train you in reading fingerspelling if you 
cooperate with him in doing your part. Between the two of you, and 
your classmates as well, you. should be fairly competent at both 
expressing yourself in finger spelling, and in reading it on the hand 
of another person by the time the course ends. 
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"HE MANUAL ALPHABET, A to L 

Invented by Abbe de L'Kppe of Paris, 
in the 17th Century. Used by the 
dt»af people, throughout the world. 







(side view) 




H (side vi« 
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THE MANUAL ALPHABET, M to Z 






(three- 
quarter view) 




rs 



LIST OF WORDS FOR PRACTICE IN FINGKRSl'KI.I.INC 



A to N 



Cab 

Cabbie 

Bedded 

Faded 

Deaf 

Dean 

Abel 

Able 

Enable 

Faded 

Facile 

Defamed 

Indeed 

Magic 

Blend 

Blending 

Bleak 

Flaked 

Kicking 

Jabbed 

Clammed 

Calming 

Hedged 

Man 

Meaning 

Declined 

Jamming 



Clank ini’, 

Jibbed 

Bleeding 

Necking 

Blended 

Beamed 

Backed 

Named 

Liking 

Biking 

Hiking 

Clinging 

Mane 

Image 

Glide 

Gadding 

Aga 

Again 

Gained 

i 

Fjaced 

Flea 

Deflea 

Lacking 

Macie 

Jake 

Jim 

Jamb 



Leaning 

Cleaned 

Clacked 

Blacken 

Blackening 

Ham 

Heeded 

Jill 

Jibe 

Kicked 

Lick • 

Knack 

Fleck 

Flicked 

Fallen 

Needing 

Heeding 

And 

Hand 

Banded 

Manned 

Maned 

Becalmed 

Babe 

Damage 

If 

Had 
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LIST OF WORDS FOR PRACTICE IN FINGERSPELLING 



A to Z 



adz 

fan 

map 

law 

box 

jar 

sky 

hat 

mat 

cow 

job 

you 

bat 

aero 

want 

dare 

each 

man 

life 

way 

red 

hear 

rock 

wife 

kiss 

green 



lace 


sister 


last 


uncle 


with 


apple 


and 


black 


bank 


mine 


cold 


grasp 


none 


ideal 


purple 


open 


queer 


quill 


rested 


glove 


union 


teach 


velvet 


learn 


winter 


thank 


yearly 


come 


flirt 


done 


jealous 


quit 


excel 


sign 


family 


since 


coax 


trying 


snow 


tomorrow 


where 


experience 


twins 


school 


zebra 


explain 


were 


understand 


pink 


maybe 


home 


stinker 



PRACTICE SENTENCES (FINGERSPELLING) 

1. The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog. 

2. Now is the time for all good men to come to the aid of their party. 

3. Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers. 

4. Quit exaggerating, you crazy creep! 

5. We will learn signs in the next lesson. 
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PART I : BEGINNING SECTION 



THE LANGUAGE OF SIGNS 



LKSSON 1 



The word-descriptions of the signs in each lesson in this manual 
are based on certain handshapes, or hand-pesitions (as they are called 
book) • The hand— positions are illustrated and described in the 
pages which follow this introduction, and, in order for the student to 
follow the word-descriptions, he must learn the hand positions thoroughly . 
If he does not, he will not be able to understand fr-Mit reading the 
descriptions precisely how a sign is executed. 

Xo use word-descriptions . To avoid making more work for himself than 
is necessary, the student should follow a standard sequence of steps in 
figuring out what the word-description is telling him to do with his hands. 
First of all, he should read the instructions for the hand-position of the 
hand (or of each hand if both are used in the sign) • Until he reads the 
instructions for palm direction , he should assume that the hand is 
positioned (relative to his body) in the normal finger spelling position; 
that is the palm of the hand will face the person being addressed, with 
the thumb on the inside and the little finger on the outside, and the 
fingertips (of the hand when opened) or the palm knuckles (of closed 
hand) pointing toward the ceiling. If the instructions direct that the 
palm face left , right or self the student should then turn his hand so that 
the palm faces the required direction, keeping fingertips . (of open hand) 
or palm knuckles (of closed hand) pointing toward ceiling. If the 
instructions direct the student to have his palms facing the ceiling or 
the floor, he should not at tempi. to accomplish this by bending his hand 
at the wrist, but should drop his forearm (keeping his wrist straight) 
until the angle formed by upper and lower arm is approximately 90 degrees 
before turning his palm in the required direction. 

Once the student has his hands in the correct hand position, and his 
palms facing in the required direction, he should then attend to whether 
or not there are additional instructions with regard to the direction in 
which the fingertips or palm knuckles should be pointing. If there are 
none, the student can safely assume that he has his hands in the correct 
beginning position of the sign, and can proceed to follow the directions 
for movement of the hand(s) or arms. If there are additional directions 
for finger or palm knuckle positioning, the student will have to move his 
hands and/or forearms until he has both palm direction and finger /knuckle 
alignment correct. This is far from as complicated as it may seem from 
reading the foregoing, for, as the student reads the word descriptions, 
he will find that most signs make use of the natural alignment of human 
fingers, hands, palms, wrists, and arms, and do not require any at raining 
of muscles or awkwardness of juxtapositioning in order to align the hands 
correctly. (A good rule of thumb to follow is: If it feels awkward , 

your* re doing it wrong . ) 
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When the hands are in f ingerspelling position, there are three 
directions the palm can face — forward, back toward the body, or to 
the r-ght (in case of the left hand) or left (in the case of the right 
hand). In this position, the fingertips of the opened hand (or the tips 
of any of the fingers) and the palm knuckles of the closed hand can 
point only toward the ceiling (or at the most, a few degrees off from 
"high noon" position). When the forearm and hand are dropped, however, 
the palm can face the floor, the ceiling, the body, right (for left 
hand) or left (for right hand), and even the front. The fingertips 
and palm knuckles, also, can point in any of these directions, and, 
depending upo^i the hand— position, can point in the same direction as 
the palm — of in a direction up to 90 degrees from that the palm faces. 
However, unless the word-descriptions specifically instruct otherwise , 
the -direction the fingertips and palm knuckles face can be assumed 
to be the direction they would naturally face when the hands are in the 
required hand position and the palms are facing in the required direction. 

In other words, the student should assume that what comes naturally as a 
consequence of putting his hands into a certain handshape, and turning his 
palms (and, it necessary, dropping his forearms) toward a specific direction, 
is correct — unless he is told otherwise. But he should not make this 
assumption until he has read the word-description fully, and made sure 1 

that there are no additional directions as to which direction the fingertips j 
or palm knuckles should point. ! 



While the foregoing may offer the student help in using .lie word 
descriptions to refresh his memory about how a sign is executed, and to 
perfect his understanding of the exact handshapes and motions required, it j 
must be reiterated that the word-descriptions should not be used to learn 
signs which have not yet been demonstrated, because all signs have certain 
little idiosyncracies which cannot effectively be described in words or 
pictures, but which can be demonstrate! easily and instantly by the skilled 
instructor. wTust as one cannot learn to speak fluent, unaccented, idiomatic 
French, for instance, from a text-book , or even records, neither can one 
learn to use Manual Communication fluently from books, or pictures, or even 
movies. In the final analysis, if one wants to learn to communicate with . 
people by using a specific method of communication, b* it a foreign language 
or the language of signs, the best way to learn the method is by learning 
from a native of that language, or from one who is as fluent as a native.. 
Manual Communication is not a written language one can read. It is a fork 
of communication between human beings just as spoken language is, and it 
should be learned in the same way it will be used — from human beings 
skilled in this form of communication — not from books. 
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GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING HOMEWORK ASSIGNMENTS 



1. Regular "Recital" sentence assignments : 

These sentences are those your instructor will require you to compose 
and practice for recital purposes in the classroom. They should be 
kept current, whether you use them or not in reciting in the classroom, 
and this means writing new sentences for each lesson as your vocabulary 
of signs increases. After composing the sentences, you should. practice 
each one until you can do each of them smoothly and with a minimum of 
hesitation, for the instructor may call upon you to demonstrate them 
in front of the class at any given time. Not only will they afford you 
the opportunity to demonstrate your increasing ability in Manual 
Communication, but they will also provide your fellow students with 
additional training in the receptive skills — for they will be required 
to "read” what you signed and finger spelled, as well as offer you 
constructive criticism on your performance,. 

In composing recital sentences, you should endeavor to use as many 
words as possible from those for which you have already learned the 
signs. Fingerspell those words for which you have not yet learned 
the signs (or fcr whicn no signs exist), but concentrate on using as 
many of the signs >ju know as possible. These sentences need not be 
turned in to your instructor unless he requests that you do so. But, 
keep them current , and practice them each time you compose them , 
whether the instr* ".tor calls upon you to demonstrate them or not! 

2. "Cloze" sentence assignments : 

These sentences are in addition to the Recital sentences, and, like 
the Recital sentences, should be constructed in such a way that as 
many of the words as possible should be those for which you have 
already learned the signs. However, Cloze sentences differ in one 
important respect from Recital sentences, for they must include a 
word for which you will be taught the sign in the next class session, 
and must be constructed in such a way that the sentence context 
provides clues as to what the sign to be taught actually means. They 
will be used in a special type of learning drill by your instructor, 
and this means that they must be turned in to your instructor at the 
beginning of the class session immediately following the one in which 
the assignment was mfde. 

What your instructor will do is sign and fingerspell the C\oz& 
sentences, using the sign to be taught without telling th#class what 
the sign means. The students will be required to figure out |rom the 
context of the sentence what the unknown sign means, for they will 
know (or should know) what all of the other signs and fingerspelled 
words were. For example, suppose the current month is riarch. The 
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Cloze sentence most likely to elicit the meaning of the sign for 
MONTH would be something like: 

"Next will be April." 

(MONTH) 

You will find at the end of each lesson in this manual a page 
upon whick are printed the words for which signs will be taught in 
the next lesson. Your instructor will divide these words up among 
you and your fellow students and require that each of you write up to 
three Cloze-type sentences using the words you have been assigned. 

You should circle the ones you have been assigned, and, unless your 
instructor directs* otherwise , you can assume that any words preceding 
your assigned words on the list will have been taught by the time 
the instructor reaches you and your sentences. This will assist you 
in composing your sentences. (However, your instructor may not want 
to go to the trouble of arranging the homework papers in sequential 
order before teaching the signs on the list, so it is best that you 
check with him before assuming that the signs for the words preceding 
yours on the list will have been taught before the instructor uses 
your homework in the drill.) 

3. Outside assignments (in Appendix) : 

These assignments are self-explanatory and designed to help you 
acquire experience in using your newly developed skills with "real- 
live" deaf people, as well as to gain some awareness of what is going 
on in your local community of deaf people r . Your instructor will 
give any additional information or instructions at the time the 
assignments are given. 



HAND POSITIONS 




Open-hand , F ingers-closed Right-angle, Index- Open-And hand 

hand 



/ 





(or other letter- ~ A ~ hand 
hands) 




Y-hand 



c 




5-hand 5-hand Cupped-hand (the open-hand 

(also called Open-hand, is slightly bent) 

Finger s-sp read) * 




And -hand 




Index -hand 



flawed -hand 
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EXPLANATION OF HAND POSITIONS 



O1A.1 :v 1 * 



1. Open-hand (Fingers-closed) : In this position, the hand is open, palm 

flat and fingers and thumb all are together. 



2. 5-hand: (Also called Open-hand, Finger s-sp read.) In this, the Itand^is 

open, palm flat and fingers and thumb all are separated as when 
one indicates the numeral "Five." 

3. Alphabet-hand : In this position, the hand forms whichever manual 

letter the '’hand” calls for; i.e. an A-hand means a hand in 
position indicating the manual letter "A." 



4. Open- And hand : This position is the one the hand assumes at the 

beginning of the sign AND. 

5. And-hand : This position is the one the hand assumes at the end of 

the sign AND. 



6 . Index-hand: 



In this position, the hand assumes the configuration it 

(the thumb 



does when one wants to indicate the numeral/ "one" 
should be across 1 the fingers remaining against the palm, no 
alongside the index finger nor extended away from the palm) . 

* « 

7. Right-angle Index hand : Similar to Index-hand, except that the index 

finger is bent at the palm to form a right angle with the palm 
(from the palm to the tip, however, the index finger remains 
straight , not bent or hooked). \ 

m 

8. Right-angle hand : In this position, the fingers of an Open-hand bend 

at the palm to form a right angle with the palm, the fingers-, 
themselves, remaining straight from the palm knuckles outward. 
The thumb is placed against the second knuckle of the index 
finger, not extended nor placed against the palm. 

9. Cupped-hand : In this, the Open-hand is slightly bent at the' palm 

( fingers remain straight from palm outward) and the tip of the 
thumb is aligned with (and placed against) the second knuckle 
of the index finger, thus forming a little hollow in the palm 
of the hand. 
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10. Clawed-hand : In this, the fingers and thumb of the 5-hand are all 

curved and hooked to make a claw— like hand. If one pretends to 
grip a large softball, one will have the correct configuration. 

11. Touch-hand : (Basic configuration for all affective, sensing and 

emotion- conveying signs.) In this, the hand is spread in the 
5-hand position, but, the middle finger only is dropped slightly 
toward the palm. The other fingers and thumb remain extended 
as in 5-hand position (not illustrated!). 
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WORD DESCRIPTIONS OF SIGNS IN LESSON I VOCABULARY 



Note: The student will find it helpful to remember that there are 

certain basic hand-positions and movements which are used in 
combination to indicate specific personal pronouns, and whether 
the pronoun is singular or plural. These are described below 
in summary form for quick reference purposes. For more detailed 
descriptions see the word-description of the sign for each 
pronoun. 




KEY HAND POSITIONS (or hand-shapes') : 

Index-hand : Used for all personal pronouns used as subject 

or object except for I, WE, and US (described 
in detail below) . 

Open-hand. Fingers -closed , Palm flat : Used for all possessive 

forms of personal pronouns except OUR (in which 
the palm is cupped , not flat). 

Arhand: Used for all pronouns ending in -self or -selves 

(reflexives) 



KEY HAND AND ARM MOVEMENTS : 

Hand on own chest : All first-person-singular pronouns., 

Hapd moves directly toward person being addressed : All 

second-person^singular pronouns. 

! 

Hand describes semi-circle directly in front of center of body : 
All second-person-plural pronouns. 

Hand makes a pushing movement bo one side (or the other) of 

center front : All third-person-singular pronouns. 

Hand describes semi-circle, beginning and ending oft to the 
left (or right) of center front : All third- 

person-plural pronouns. 

Hand begins sign on one shoulder and, describing 3emi-circle 
in front of chest, ends at other shoulder : All 

first-person-plural pronouns. 
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